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Indispensible Art Material for 


Teachers and Designers pub- 
lished each month 


Subseribe immediately and 
take advantage of our Special 
Offer. Until October Ist. we 
are giving with each subserip- 
tion, new or renewal, sent to 
us, direct. with full remittance 


of $6.00, a Class Room Selee- 


tion: A series of 15 color re- 


productions in ecolor studies 


selected for use in art classes, 
arranged in a folio Ilxl4 


inches. Sold separately, the 
Selection is $2.00. 
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QUALITY AND QUANTITY 


@ “The consumer is now in a position to make demands,” 
stated Richard F. Bach, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, in an address 
“Quality Sells,” delivered recently at the session of the 
Sales Promotion Division and Merchandise Managers’ 
Division of the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
at the Hotel Commodore. 
dustries, have lived through a period in which supply 
preceded demand; the economic system has been inverted. 
You are now entering a period, to which this depression 
is but the door, in which you will rediscover that demand 
has to precede supply. ‘When the consumer comes back to 
the stores to buy the products of your shelves, she will bring 
to the task an equipment that she has never had before. 
During the time when she has not been buying she has 
been learning just the same. Her level of taste has gone up. 
The schools have not closed. More books have been sold 
than ever before. The museums have been filled. People 
have stored their minds with information that will be useful 
when they buy again. The best thing I could say to you 
is to be forearmed against that impending time when the 
consumer will come back and will want a better designed 
product than you have in stock now. That is more than 
advice; it is almost a warning. Appearance counts. 

“Modern business, as I see it, is nothing more than 
service; a hackneyed word, but there seems to be no ade- 
quate substitute. That is, service of which the commodity 
is the embodiment. It does not mean only that the object 
is so big, so heavy, so thick, but primarily that in spite of 
all of these conditions (or because of them, in part) it also 
is a good-looking thing that you are glad to own and the 
use of which brings repeated pleasure. In this service, as 
I see it, design is the chief ingredient. 

“We must remarry quality and quantity; it is economic 
good sense. It can be done with a maximum success be- 
cause we have ingredients in our lives, our community life, 
that are quite different from any that have existed before. 
We have a democratic point of view toward all of our in- 
dustrial-art simply because the right of the individual to 
select, to buy, and to refuse to buy is part of the construc- 
tive force toward the development of design. 

“In the design of clothing, in the furniture and textile 
fields, in the advertising field, and in various others, wide- 
awake manufacturers, designers and the stores have come 
to regard the Museum as an adjunct of their designing 
rooms, as part of their legitimate resources; in short, as 
their own laboratories. They use its facilities freely and 
they reap the harvest in increased sales due to better de- 
signs, realizing that design sells at nothing else can and 
that design makes the profits that are written in their 
books. Through the constant study of originals of proven 


“You, like many other in- — 
~™ No two persons have done more for the cause of real 


quality they learn a great deal of design and in like degree 
taste becomes part of their daily stock in trade. Design is 
the chief selling point; without it the manufacturers’ 
product has only the value of scrap and the retailers’ offer- 
ing must limit itself to plain staples, to superficial novelties, 
or to merchandise that lives on sheer price competition.”’ 


GRACE CORNELL ADVISES 


understanding of the problem of modern design in its 
relation to industry than Richard Bach, of the Metropolitan 
Museum and Grace Cornell, whose article appears in this 
number. Miss Cornell through her work in the Museum, 
the trades and with teachers has much to offer those who 
need help. She is in a unique position to see the problem 
in a broad perspective. Designers and teachers may do well 
to follow her leads as set forth in her article, beginning 
on page 82. 


MODERN TEACHERS 


@ With the public in general and the art teachers of the 

country awake to the fact that a modern industrial age 
calls for a new design there are evidences everywhere of 
schools seeking the best in the way of examples, methods 
and teachers. Last year Frau Emmy Zweybriick, of Vienna, 
famed for her industrial design and progressive art teach- 
ing, gave a series of lectures, demonstrations and class 
work in various American cities. This year Miss Clara 
Reynolds of Seattle has had Marya Werten of Poland come 
to her city to give the art teachers of that city help and 
encouragement. What the American amateur as well as 
professional designers have frequently overlooked in their 
design is that the decorative art should show the same 
economy refinement. 


MODERN HOME EXHIBIT 


™@ The home of the future, built of new synthetic materials, 

air-conditioned and humidified, fitted out with the latest 
labor-saving equipment, utilizing every foot of space includ- 
ing the roof for the comfort of its occupants, decorated, 
furnished and illuminated in modern fashion will be dem- 
onstrated at Chicago’s 1933 World’s Fair—A Century of 
Progress Exposition. A group of exhibit houses utilizing 
many of these advances will be one of the features of the 
exhibit. Already applications for the construction of 
houses have been signed by: American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany and Ferro Enamel Corporation; Howard T. Fisher; 
Masonite Corporation; Chicago Lumber Institute; Bowman 
Brothers, and J. C. B. Moore. In addition a large number 
of producers of home equipment of all kinds have signed 
contracts to display their products. A pavilion devoted to 
air-conditioning, building materials and equipment and 
another pavilion featuring the decorative arts are planned. 
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LEATHER 


This group of articles 
by Joseph Sinel is an 
example of design well 
suited to material and 
form with consequent 
enhancement of quality 


DESIGN AND COLOR AS QUALITY TESTS 


S Some one has said, recently, that every dollar now takes 

on the aspect of a life preserver. It may, also, be said 
that sales promoters, merchandise managers, and adver- 
tisers would be glad if they, as life guards, could guide 
those who are clinging to these life preserver dollars to 
the shore of better business and better times. The potential 
customer in this performance has become, indeed, a prima 
donna with business asking in hushed and eager tones — 
“What do you like?” This question of liking or taste is a 
very intimate question to ask any living creature. If I 
should ask you, how many candid replies would I get? 

If we stood in front of this hotel and asked every person 
who passed — ‘What do you like?” how many precise and 
definite answers would we receive? If we canvassed the 
entire United States, how accurate a picture would this 
survey give us? Could we understand the desires of all 
these human beings, the wise and the foolish, the virtuous 
and the vicious, living under such different conditions and 
contrasting environments? We may be sure of one thing. 
The replies would be so varied that it would be no easy 
matter to co-ordinate them into a level of standards to be 
used effectively by industry and by business. 

I was amazed when I read an article recently which 
stated that “a majority of American families have not as 
yet been introduced to many basic twentieth century con- 
veniences. One-fifth are without kitchen sinks; one-third 
are without bathtubs; electric lights have not reached some 
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39 per cent; telephones have been placed in but two-fifths 
of the homes: even the inspiring novelty of the automobile, 
coupled with the low second-hand price of obsolete models, 
has failed to attract one-third of our families. High pres- 
sure salesmen have succeeded in locating vacuum cleaners 
in only one-third of the households. In most fields there 
exists room for substantial market expansion.” I, myself, 
can truthfully say, after many years of experience observ- 
ing the desires of the buying public and the attempts of 
American manufacturers and retailers to satisfy these de- 
sires, in no field does there exist greater room for market 
expansion than in the field of better design and color. 

It has been said, not so long ago, that we have arrived 
at an American renaissance of taste. This is so far from 
fact that it seems an absurd remark. While there has 
developed an encouraging and growing interest in matters 
of taste on the part of large groups of our buying public, 
it is still only a small percentage of our population which 
has awakened and trained desires for the best in design 
and color. 

There has been no overproduction of things of real 
worth. We begin to sense a vast and unexploited field and 
among the loud yells about price we hear considerable talk 
about quality. Let us not be indefinite about this matter of 
taste. Are there any characteristics which will help us to 
try, to test, to prove these qualities? The first and most 
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THE DESIGNER AND 


@ The initial exhibit of a group of industrial designers 

was opened at the Art Centre, New York City, recently. 
This first of a series of similar annual events will continue 
throughout the summer. The large number of widely varied 
units and designs shown by the successful and talented 
members of the design group represented here prove the 
versatility of the modern artists and emphasize their ac- 
complishments in highly different fields. The general feel- 
ing was that of stress upon simple design motifs specifically 
adapted to the objects under consideration. Obviously 
definite and careful study had been given to the suitability 
of the decor in each unit. There is a greater simplification 
in the form of the various finished products as well as in 
the applied design. The consequence is that the observer 
does not look upon them and say ‘“Lo,—this is moderne.”’ 
Rather is the comment of critic and general public “This 
design is eminently appropriate for the use for which it 
is intended.” 

The purposeless adornment which sometimes character- 
ized the first efforts in what has been called ‘the modern 
mode” has entirely disappeared. Its exit has not been too 
slow. Among the many different classes of designs shown 
there are several outstanding pieces in ceramics, glassware, 
metal lighting devices, silver, leather, and small decorative 
accessories, as well as in the more utilitarian devices such 
as packages, hardware, and architectural units. Such ex- 
hibits as these arouse the interest of the consumer public, 
the design student, the manufacturer who can see what 
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A group of decorated 
glass objects by Wal- 
ter Darwin Teague 
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BY BLANCHE NAYLOR 


important consideration is given to modern design by his 
competitors, and as a result such shows are becoming ex- 
tremely important factors in the forming of a national 
taste and a national school of design. The gathering to- 
gether of the best in a variety of industrial products can- 
not but be beneficial to the industries and their future 
output. As Alon Bement, head of the Art Centre, states: 
“These exhibitions are planned for the purpose of present- 
ing a comprehensive showing of the fine development of 
American industrial design and to stimulate a wider ap- 
preciation of its importance as a merchandising factor.” 

An unusual feature of the present exhibit is the show- 
ing of a group of re-designed objects, in the “Before and 
After” room, where even the untrained observer may see 


Design for hubcaps 
and a radiator orna- 
ment by Joseph Sinel 
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GLASS VASE 


clearly before him the definite improvements which have 
been made in the design of the various units, and the 
reasons for making such changes. In every case the more 
practical completed piece is of greater beauty than the less 
efficient one. The majority of articles shown in this 
National Alliance of Art and Industry are of a type which 
is mace in quantities at prices which make them within 
reach of large numbers of people all through America and 
wherever else speedy system of merchandising distribution 
reaches. Some very excellent lighting devices are shown. 
Several of these are by Donald Deskey, a pioneer in the 
modern movement. Unusual units in small and large lamps 
are shown by Jane Rogers, notably a flexible armed metal 
lamp which will cast illumination wherever it is desired. 

Fine ceramics have received the adept attention of 
Frank Holmes, David Darling and Walter von Nessen. In 
many cases the form alone is sufficient to engage the full 
attention of the designer, in others there is a use of fine 
bandings and borders of bright tones. Mr. Deskey and Mr. 
von Nessen both show some strikingly effective small tables 
in aluminum and compositions such as bakelite. Many ex- 
cellent objects in glass are shown by the Corning Glass 
Works, Steuben Division, designs by Walter Darwin Teague. 
Whether in colors or crystal the forms of the goblets, 
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This simple form with 
a dignified ornament 


designed by Wal- 


ter Darwin Teague 


pitchers, plates, bowls, etc., are uniformly attractive, and 
the chaste effect of engraved ornament is particularly good, 
is shown by several of the accompanying illustrations. 

Joseph Sinel, a sincere and accomplished designer, shows 
a number of fine photographs of objects designed by him, 
as well as several smaller units which appear “in person’’. 
A particularly good desk set by Mr. Sinel shows the high 
results which may be obtained when a simple line motif is 
treated in a restrained and masterly fashion. This set was 
made for the Star Case Company. The neighboring photo- 
graph shows that this designer does not believe in evolving 
a single motif to be applied to all the objects in a related 
group, but rather treats each separate piece in distinctly 
individual fashion, while integrating the various treatments 
of the design so that a final effect of unity is achieved. His 
designs for automobile hubcaps and radiator ornament also 
show a spirited manner in adapting a semi-allegorical idea 
to an appropriate purpose. 

In the division devoted to strictly utilitarian devices 
there are shown the improvements made in the designing 
of such objects as clocks, gas heaters and water coolers, 
kitchen sinks, an efficient and modern one by Gustav 
Jensen; metal turnstiles, by John Vassos, gasoline pumps, 
by Joseph Sinel, and similar essentials of modern life. 
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MOTHER EARTH AND 
FATHER SKY 


This large rug design shows a highly 
conventionalized arrangement of 
figures all brought together in a 
manner characteristic of the material 


NAVAJO SAND PAINTING RUG 


@ The story of Navajo rug weaving fits into the history 

of the Navajo since he has been known by our civil- 
ization. Wool weaving was taught him after the Spaniards 
came. Recently, in limited number, have appeared Navajo- 
made rugs whose design tells of the ancient legendry of 
the people, which had formerly only been depicted during 
ceremonies and made only of sand. 

Though the Navajo sand-paintings were, according to 
legend, revealed to a Navajo prophet as pictures in the 
clouds, mortals are supposed to use only sand for reproduc- 
ing them. They are to be destroyed the same day as made. 
One reason why not many rugs of these designs are made 
is that the best blankets are woven by the old-time Navajos, 
who cling to the traditions which the less superstitious have 
lost. Non-adherence to this tradition is believed to bring 
catastrophy. “The first woman to make a Yeibitchai blanket 
became blind within eight years. The first one to copy the 
sand-paintings of the wind chant was punished with a 
cramp which drew up all her limbs. Washington Matthews, 
the first white man to make copies of Yeibitchai sand- 
paintings, is cited as a particular instance, since both he 
and his medicine-man became stricken with deafness and 
later both died of paralysis.” (Dane Coolidge, “The Navajo 
Indians). A leading Navajo medicine-man took up the 
weaving of Yeibitchai rugs, though the men are not gen- 
erally weavers, and he has taught his two nieces to weave 
these designs. He believes he possesses power to combat 
the evil effects of this weaving. 

Perhaps made under his influence, an enormous Navajo 
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BY HESTER JONES 


rug of sand-painting design was recently found in the 
possession of a trader and is now shown in the Museum 
of New Mexico. It is one of the largest Navajo rugs known 
to exist, being twenty-one feet long and over ten feet wide. 
The lower half of this rug represents the mountain chant 
sand-painting showing mother earth and father sky. There 
are two figures: one black and one grey-blue. The black 
figure is the sky at night. Heavenly bodies and constel- 
lations are shown on it in small white circles and crosses. 
In the rug these differ slightly from Mr. Coolidge’s descrip- 
tion. Quoting him we find the following items descriptive 
of the other figures in this sand-painting, most of which 
are found in the rug design: ‘‘Mother earth is in blue, the 
color of growing things, and the straight lines across her 
breast and on her limbs represent sun strings, with the 
moon in white at the center. The black circle in the center 
of her body is the medicine-jar of pottery, which is set 
there by the hatali during the ceremony. It contains water, 
from medicinal herbs, and the four sun-dogs. Growing four 
ways from this watering place are the four sacred plants — 
corn above; beans to the right; squash below; and native 
tobacco on the left.”’ The yellow band below the mouth of 
each figure, for which corn pollen is used in the sand- 
painting, is the yellow twilight. The crossed hands are a 
sign of friendship and love. 

Dr. Washington Matthews describes the rainbow figure, 
which is included in the rug design, as follows: “Surround- 
ing the picture on about three-fourths of its circumference 
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In the case of beginners in this alluring field of 
designing with letters and poster lay-outs it is 
emphatically essential the student realize the struc- 


tural composition of areas as shown in the rec- 
tangular plan below, being the first step of the 


finished poster reproduced on the opposite page 


An interesting and profitable exercise in the 
study of modern poster making is to start with 
a rectangular lay-out and to fill these various 
areas with solid blacks, lined areas and charac- 
ters which are not readable letters yet built on 
the same widths and economy of line direction 


POSTERS IN THE MODERN MANNER 


@ The startling rapid changes made in typography and 

the design of the printed page which have so suddenly 
come upon us causing almost every publication to change its 
format should suggest to every serious student of design 
that here is a line of art expression, and one in which the 
rhythms of the age are quickly and sensitively felt. A close 
analysis of the most characteristic posters and printed 
matter of our time will bring out the very logical fact that 
there is a beauty built on the same feeling of frankness, 
economy of means and subordinated decoration as we so 
fully appreciate all phases of our modern industrial and 
home life. Young designers with the help of their progres- 
sive teachers of design should find the problem of modern 
posters as described here, most educational and profitable. 
As these illustrations indicate, a forcefulness by large 
masses of dark which are easily read and identified, are 
paramcunt. 

Realistic illustration discounts the intelligence and im- 
agination of the spectators as well as diverting the message 
of the announcement. Coyness of arrangement, trivialities 
and cuteness are all qualities to be avoided in poster mak- 
ing as in all other phases of creative work. In the type 
of poster under discussion the rectangle, horizontally placed 
was arbitrarily decided upon perhaps because it suggests 
the speed and movement of our present day motor driven 
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BY FELIX PAYANT 


vehicles. With that as a start, the unit area was divided 
into rectangles varying in size, though not in position. 
Then a pleasing distribution of tones or textures was de- 
veloped. These were: solid blacks, lined surfaces and those 
to be occupied by the words or message of the poster. India 
ink with lettering pens were used for lines and edges, the 
masses were filled in with brushes. 


In beginning a study of letter forms start with modi- 
fied Roman letters in simple line for a rhythm of 
spacing as is shown below. With the aid of a paper 
guide it is simple to add width to single line letters 


THICKNESS 
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NAVAJO SAND PAINTING RUG 

Continued from Page 85 

is the anthropomorphic rainbow or rainbow deity. It con- 
sists of two long stripes, each about two inches wide in the 
original picture, one of blue and one of red, bordered and 
separated by narrow lines of white. At the southeastern 
end of the bow is a representation of the body below the 
waist, such as the other gods have, consisting of pouch, 
skirt, legs and feet. At the northeastern end we have head, 
neck and arms. The head of the rainbow is rectangular 
which indicates a female character.” The rainbow is one 
of the forms of the ‘string’ to ‘keep out evil,’ according to 
a folder published at the opening of El Navajo Hotel at 
Gallup, New Mexico, where sand-painting designs have been 
used for interior decoration. “The open top is always 
turned to the east, because less of evil comes from that 
point of the compass.” 

The upper half of the rug shows a design containing 
two sand-painting characters with rectangular heads and 
straight, long bodies, one in grey bordered by a yellow line 
and one in yellow bordered by a white line. Beside each 
god is a corn stalk bearing two ears of corn. There is a 
bird above each character and corn stalk. This painting 
appears to belong to the night chant or Yeibitchai dance; 
whereas the sky and earth design belongs to the mountain 
chant or fire dance. The corn stalk represents the main 
subsistence of life; the square base and triangle are clouds; 
the three white lines at the base of the corn stalk denote 
the roots of the corn. Details of Yeibitchai characters in 
James Stevenson’s report correspond with details shown in 
the rug. There is an eagle plume on the head. The chin is 
covered with corn pollen. The head is surrounded with red 
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This poster in the modern manner is 
based primarily on a forceful scheme 
of repeating rectangular areas each 
of which varies in size and surface 
treatment while it echoes the 
outline of the poster as a whole 


sunlight. Fox-skin ribbons are attached to the wrists, with 
beaded pendants attached to these. The figures stand on 
the sunbeam symbol. This design is also surrounded on 
three sides by the rainbow. 

The legends represented by the sand - paintings are 
beautiful in poetry and philosophy. The story of Dinae-e- 
di-gini explains how mortals learned the sand-paintings. 
He is a Navajo prophet, born on the earth, who lived among 
the gods for a time. The stars taught him the sacred 
chants; the immortals taught him the sand-paintings to 
show the way of the gods. They finally allowed him to 
return to the earth, as he valued service rather than bliss. 
He brought the healing ceremonies with him. Another god 
is Nayenezgani, “The-Man-Who-Killed-Fear.” He is the 
slayer of monsters and even of fear himself, and is a knight 
errant, ready to help distress. He is son of Estsanatlehi, 
“the woman who changes,” and Tso-hanval, the sun. Est- 
sanatlehi has unbounded power and is eternally young. She 
was born of the earth mother and sky father. This genesis 
of Nayenezgani means that he is not a destructive war god, 
but is related to all the good forces of nature, both earth 
and sky. He converts even destructive power to good ends. 
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DESIGN AND COLOR AS QUALITY TESTS 


Continued from Page 82 

important thing to realize is the permanence and solidity 
of high standards. Their ideals are based upon fundamental 
principles which do not shift and change. 

The design embodied in these things from the Museum 
collections is not expressed in mere “eye appeal.’”’ The 
Persian coat has a certain style and originality of line, the 
Colonial coverlet has richness and character in its con- 
trasting blue and white pattern and the Turkish garment 
has daring and harmony in its embroidered colors. Then, 
too, these designs have merit because they demonstrate 
sensible and intelligent use of materials, because they show 
skilled and thoughtful workmanship, and because they were 
fashioned to suit the environment and needs of the people 
for whom they were made. But you may say these things 
from the Museum are of the past and the buying public is 
interested in things of the present which are available for 
their practical and immediate use. That is true, but it is 
also a fact that the same basic things determine our judg- 
ment of the design not only of the past but also of the 
quality of present day merchandise. 

This informal room setting, showing reproductions of 
early American furniture, which might be selected by a 
woman of moderate means, living in a suburban town, 
possesses quaint dignity and charm in its quality of struc- 
tural line, in its mellow tones, in its interesting texture 
and in its color combinations. It illustrates the fact that 
the right use of materials and honest workmanship may 
be expressed not only in original hand made articles but, 
also, in factory and quantity products. What makes this 
sport dress, this coat, and this hat with the shoes and the 
accessories desirable to the same woman of limited means? 
Why does she select this particular afternoon costume? She 
believes that the line and texture, the tone and color will 
be becoming to her; that the materials and the workman- 
ship are honest; that the clothing is suitable and appro- 
priate to the places where she will appear and that it fills 
her practical needs. It is different and novel enough to 
stimulate her interest in new clothes and it is familiar 
enough to engage her confidence. She appreciates and un- 
derstands the clothing as well as the furnishings for the 
room and if the price is suited to her income, she will buy. 
She will buy wisely and thoughtfully because she has not 
enough money to afford mistakes. 

Style is not a matter of cost alone, neither is it an affair 
of mere gadgets, nor in taste determined by the routine of 
choosing the latest fashion. The same basic ideas of quality 
infiuence the woman of larger income when she makes her 
selections and purchases. She shops more wisely and 
thoughtfully than formerly because she realizes, as never 
before, the value of money. The style of this distinguished 
and subtle French room with Louis XV and Louis XVI 
antique furniture is founded upon the same unchanging 
principles of good design as were explained in the former 
early American room. It is, of course, an entirely different 
type of room and illustrates a very different level of cus- 
tomer preference. The woman of good taste who created 
this room would select her wearing apparel not only for 
its newness and its smartness but for its relation to her 
background and personality as well. 

Now, if we are sincere and if we truly believe that there 
is profitable volume in maintaining quality standards how 
may we achieve these standards? It has been said that art 
is either infection or education. So why not infect your 
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customers with quality desires by showing an adequate 
percentage of good things. There are limited sources of 
supply to be considered. A really good article cannot be 
produced hastily. It must be thoughtfully planned, care- 
fully executed and it must be sold for a sensible and not 
for an insane price. Remember, also that you cannot com- 
pete and create at the same time. Be sure that the people 
who select the merchandise for your stores understand and 
recognize quality. Do not listen to false prophets. One is 
tempted to pause here and discuss who and what were re- 
sponsible for the mistakes in the “styling racket.” Style 
training of both sales clerks and executives will be neces- 
sary if you expect to succeed in making a profit by main- 
taining quality. 

Give, not alone, your passive acceptance and occasional 
applause but give your active support to the right kind of 
solid educational work which is offered for the guidance of 
the masses of the public who are your possible and profit- 
able customers. Finally, do not underestimate the difficulty 
and the struggle of this undertaking. Setting a standard and 
maintaining it will require both knowledge, determination 
and courage. The room settings in the demonstration were 
arranged under the direction of Lucille Arkins Thompson. 


A black and white arrangement made 
from a grouping of flowers and sky- 
scraper forms by a pupil of Harry 
Green and discussed on page 90 
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CUT FLOWERS CITY SMOKE CITY BUILDINGS 


CHILDREN’S PAINTINGS 


At the Elementary School of the 
University of Chicago children do 


In the painting at the left there is a large work under the direction of 
direct childlike painting of flower Jessie Todd of the art department. 
forms while in the other two, city The illustrations above were painted 
smoke and city buildings, there is a on large white paper in three values, 
marked selection of large important black, grey and white, after a careful 
features with the details left out consideration of important factors 


STAGE 
DESIGN 


his direct design 
or a stage set- 
ing was made of 
cut white paper 
on black by a 
pupil of Carlton 
Atherton of Ohio 
State University 
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RECTANGLES 
AND SQUARES, 
FLOWERS AND 
VARIETY OF | 
FACTORS ALL 

COMPOSED IN 

BOLD GROUPS 


t 


The accompanying black and white 
illustrations were made from photo- 
graphs of the flower displays devel- 
oped by the pupils of Mr. Green. 
These studies speak convincingly of the 
force and significance of this problem 


SKYSCRAPERS AND FLOWERS 


® Skyscrapers and Flowers ... that might be the title 

of a book of modern verse. Instead, it is the story of 
a demonstration in modern art education. Like all good 
stories, it has a beginning — the right sort of beginning — 
that starts with “once upon a time”... last September to 
be exact. At that time this demonstration was started in 
order to stimulate eighth grade children’s interest in design 
by giving work closely related to modern environment and 
to demonstrate the ability of eighth graders to work under- 
standingly with a mode of art expression conceded to be 
modern. An eighth grade of forty average American-type 
children, meeting one eighty minute period each week, 
was chosen for the demonstration. The group was then 
cautiously exposed to ‘“‘space division”. The term space 
division was used merely to differentiate between this and 
the other types of design to which the children were ac- 
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BY HARRY B. GREEN 


customed. Carefully, slowly, from the simplest problem of 
dividing a rectangle into three nice divisions, they were led 
through the intricacies and subtleties of breaking up space 
to secure pleasing forms and pleasant patterns. There were 
problems in dominant rectangles opposed by circular forms; 
in breaking up space with lines instead of masses; in achiev- 
ing balance by placement of form or shifting of color. Prob- 
lems grew more practical: a door panel, a poster, a table 
arrangement in which a bow] was merely a circular form. 

Of course, there were some stupid mistakes, and an 
occasional ludicrous situation, but an admission of error 
paved the way for a fresh start. It was necessary to reduce 
the complex abstractions of rhythm, rhythmic sequence, 
balance, and opposition to the simplest terms. Notes were 
kept by the teacher of each step and procedure, and on the 
basis of these notes, which cold-bloodedly showed the errors 
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along with the triumphs, other eighth grade teachers were 
able to fit the material to their particular situations. The 
children liked it. And that’s where the skyscrapers come 
in. For it was through the medium of designing, making, 
drawing, even modeling, skyscrapers that rhythm was 
taught, form for its own sake appreciated, and an en- 
thusiasm for this particular phase of work engendered. 
Next to being an aviator or Tarzan of the Apes, an eighth 
grade boy can see himself filling neatly the role of a great 
construction engineer. Skyscrapers are in his line, and even 
the problem and the disinterested pupil became enthusi- 
astic. Teachers who viewed with genial cynicism the intro- 
duction of such “futuristic stuff’? recognized its success. 
But skyscrapers were only the beginning — the starting 
point from which the children learned what rhythm is and 
how to use it; how to break up a given space by using the 
simplest of shapes and areas to make a pleasing arrange- 
ment of form and color, forms that did not try to be a 
flower or a bird, but were content to be nicely proportioned 
spaces. They learned to use this knowledge and designed 
bookeases, built in their woodworking periods. All man- 
ner of things were made, used, and enjoyed: screens, hang- 
ings, and gay book jackets, carried out in class periods. 
And now we come to the flowers. Each year the Garden 
Club gives a Flower Show in the Civic Auditorium, one 
room of which is set aside for school exhibits, the children 
of each school contributing to that school’s exhibit. In view 
of the success of this new program and for a practical 
application of it, the Flower Show held this April presented 
an excellent opportunity to demonstrate the relationship of 
skyscrapers to flowers. The art supervisor outlined a 
general plan to insure unity in the exhibits, and set re- 
strictions to maintain a certain standard. For example, 
all bowls used in any one exhibit must be of the same type; 
so much space and no more must be taken care of by each 
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exhibit. Then the youngsters began to work to design their 
own exhibits. This point is important. Their teachers 
guided, helped, and directed, but the ideas came from the 
children. They built their own exhibits. Out of clay and 
cardboard and papier-mache they brought their ideas into 
being. A tin can, cut down, covered with corrugated card- 
board and silvered, became a flower container. The top of 
a crockery jar, turned upside down and enameled black 
became another. Cardboard cartons, nailed and pasted to- 
gether, covered with wrapping paper and painted with tem- 
pera, became pylons upon which the flowers were displayed. 
They took the knowledge they had been acquiring since last 
September and put it into a material, tangible form in the 
shape of a flower exhibit. The accompanying photographs 
represent the original work of these eighth grade children. 

As a follow up, typical eighth grade class was taken 
to the exhibit room and instructed: “Study these exhibits. 
Find out which you like and why you like it — or why you 
don’t like it.”” Immediately after the visit they were asked 
to write their criticism without help in forming or express- 
ing their opinions. The followng are representative of 
many such papers: “I liked the Lottie Grunsky exhibit as 
being the best. Reasons for my choice: the entire exhibit 
was simple and yet attractive in every sense of the word. 
The coloring of the flowers, placard, screen, and pedestal 
were all in perfect harmony. The arrangement of the 
flowers was such that they fitted in perfectly with the 
surrounding atmosphere. At the lower left of the larger 
group of flowers a small cluster of marigolds were arranged 
in opposition. The upper tiers were set back from the lower 
ones so one does not get the impression that the flowers 
are being forced into one’s vision. The vases were quite 
unique in style but they suited splendidly. A small bowl 
was located to the extreme left and served to balance every- 
thing. The placard also helped in this manner. The paint- 
ing on every one of the tiers was so smooth and free from 
splotches that it gives one the effect of velvet. The screen 
was not quite wide enough and would have looked better 
if an extension was added to the left side. The space di- 
vision on the screen and on one of the lower tiers was too 
near alike.” 

“The exhibit that appealed to me as the best was the 
Jefferson School’s exhibit. The plan was simple and this 


“made the flowers the most important object. The colors 


were few and the lines were very different from any; other 


design. They were formal. Improvements could have been 


made for the background was formal and the floor plan 
wasn’t, therefore they should have made a formal floor 
plan. The painting could have been neater. I think only 
two candles were needed.” 

All good stories have a beginning, but the best ones 
have no end. They go on and on long after the author has 
written Finis. This is not the end of the story of teaching 
space division. There’s lots more to happen yet and it will. 


Such a study of display arrangement 
may prove a most interesting and 
real project in the practical expres- 
sion of design. The proper inter- 
relation of architectural forms and 
flowers calls for consideration of 
fundamental compositional elements 
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MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL 


@ We who are interested in art education look forward 

to a much closer basis of cooperation between art and 
printing. Not only school publications, but cover designs 
for Parent-Teacher magazines, stickers, badges, booklets, 
etc., for state and national conventions, and many other 
activities, offer an exceptionally fine opportunity for cor- 
relation. It is highly desirable that high school students 
have the experience of seeing their own and their class- 
mates’ work reproduced, and at the same time gain a knowl- 
edge of the processes of reproduction. This, in turn, helps 
them to appreciate pure design in terms of the printed page 
and brings about a realization that the printing trades are 
an integral part of commerce, manufacture, education, and 
social usage in every country throughout the world. Then, 
too, these problems help in progress toward a proper place 
and recognition of art education in school curricula. 

The school calendar problem grew out of a request from 
a member of the Board of Education, who stated that he 
wished to have a school calendar hung in each classroom 
in the system, also in each principal’s office, and in the 
administrative offices, and shops. He wished the element 
of competition to enter in, so that the students and schools 
whose work was selected for the calendar would feel hon- 
ored. No prizes were offered. Early in the fall the high 
school art teachers were called to a meeting and the prob- 
lem was discussed. The supervisor asked that SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES be the theme for the drawings. The chair- 
man of the committee appointed to outline such details as 
form and size of the calendar, made a list of thirty possible 
subjects and general activities which offered suggestions 
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CHORUS PRACTICE 


This dynamic decorative panel ap- 
pears on the January page of the 
calendar described below by Miss 
Foster, Director of Art in the Public 
Schools of Minneapolis, Minnesota 


CALENDAR 


BY BESS ELEANOR FOSTER 


for illustrations. The judges made their selections from the 
drawings which were classified as follows: Music (band, 
orchestra, glee clubs, voice, piano) ; Art (modeling, poster, 
pose, etc.) ; Athletics (football, basketball, baseball, track, 
pole vault, swimming, tennis, golf, etc.) ; Auditorium (pre- 
senting cups, presenting letters, rooter kings, etc.) ; Clubs 
(Campfire, Hi Y, Blue Triangle, G. A. A. etc.) ; Graduation; 
Physical Education (gymnasium, sports, etc.) ; School Pa- 
trol; Study (home and school) ; Debate; Dramatics; Social 
Studies; Community Life Problems; Science (botany, bi- 
ology, laboratory) ; Literature; Handwriting; Mathematics; 
Industrial Arts (shop, mechanical drawing, auto mechanics, 
etc.); Home Economics (cooking, sewing); Commercial 
(shorthand, typewriting) ; Miscellaneous. 

The selections were made as follows, keeping in mind 
that the calendar should appeal to all ages: January, 
Chorus; February, Band; March, Social Studies; April, 
Outdoor Child Activity; May, Chorus; June, Assembly; 
July, Biology; August, Laboratory; September, School Pa- 
trol; October, Social Studies (Indian life); November, 
Athletics; December, Art Department. Some exceptionally 
good drawings could not be selected for the calendar due 
to duplication of the subject. The judges awarded twelve 
honorable mentions which included Art, Gymnasium, Study, 
English Literature, Athletics, Home Economics, Botany, 
Dramatics, and Literature. Four commercial art students 
did a fine piece of work in drawing the calendar for each 
month. The border layout and lettering, including the 
lettering on the hanger at the top of the calendar was 
the work of two boys in one of the other high schools. 
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The brass band 
was the activity 
used for this 
page of the 
School Calen- 
dar produced 
by the Minneap- 
olis Art Classes 
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MECHANIZED 
HOLLYHOCK 


In this age of machinery and 
motors one easily appreci- 
ates the harmonious assem- 
bling of highly perfected 
metal forms. In this study of 
‘the familiar hollyhock the de- 
signer has so abstracted the 
plant forms that the entire 
design is reduced to funda- 
mental forms with the neces- 
sary three-dimensional affect 
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STYLIZED 
HOLLYHOCK 


In this constructivist design 
the basic opposing lines of 
plant growth were not only 
used but emphasized in 
producing a pleasing ar- 
rangement of spaces in 
dark and light much in the 
style of the modern artists, 
Demuth and De Monvel 
in very different fields 
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Indian life furn- 
ished the inspir- 
ation for the Oc- 
tober page of 
the calendar de- 
scribed by Miss 
Fosteronpage92 
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ALL-OVER PATTERN 
IN REVERSED VALUES 


A new and novel manner to produce 
a sparkling rhythm of dark and light is 
this device in which flower forms in 
an all-over surface pattern is super- 
imposed by checker board pattern 
of alternating dark and light squares 
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HANDY STUDIO HELPS 
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DON'T SPILL THE INK 


@ The high collar shown on the ink- 

bottle, in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is a most useful work-table device 
‘and presents an attractive appearance, 
as well. This truncated cone with a 
base 314” in diameter makes it almost 
impossible to upset the ink-bottle. It 
may be made of heavy paper, celluloid, 
or preferably of blotting paper. If 
made of the latter material, it may 
also be used as a pen-wiper (very con- 
veniently located). 

The collar may be cut from a piece 
of material 6”x414” in size, according 
to the diagram. The inner circle has 
a 3,” radius; the outer 234”. The cut- 
away sector is determined by an angle 
of 120 degrees, or a chord of approxi- 
mately 5”. Fold the collar around the 
neck of the bottle, so that it fits closely, 
and glue the overlapping ends _ to- 
gether, or fasten them together with 
small staple fasteners. The given 
dimensions provide a collar which will 
fit the ordinary india-ink bottle. 
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THE METAL BRUSH 


@ This useful tool (A) solves the brush 

problem in the application of sub- 
stances which usually render the or- 
dinary bristle brush unfit for any 
other use; glue, shellac, rubber cement, 
etc. It may be called a brush, since it 
resembles and fulfills all the require- 
ments of a brush, but it must not be 
confused with the ordinary metal glue- 
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spreader. It might be described as a 
long-handled spatula with a_ short 
spade blade. It will transfer as much 
adhesive from a container as will a 
bristle brush of like size, will spread 
it more evenly and accurately, and can 
penetrate difficult openings impossible 
to bristles. It may be cleaned with one 
swipe of a rag and never wears out. 

The handle is a 6” length of %%” 
dowel, slotted at one end to receive 
the shank of the blade, and rounded 
at the other. The blade (C) is ground 
to shape from any piece of thin spring 
steel (such as a broken palette knife 
blade) ; the spreader portion may be 
about °*/.”x114” and the tang anywhere 
up to an inch in length and wide 
enough to fit snugly within the ferrule. 
The general shape of the blade should 
be rectangular, as the straight, paral- 
lel edges are better adapted to spread- 
ing than any other form. A ferrule 
cut from metal tubing should be af- 
fixed to hold the blade firmly in place 
(B). Sandpaper and varnish the 
handle before using. 


DRAWING PROTECTOR 


® Before presenting working draw- 

ings for inspection or approval, 
most commercial artists fasten a heavy 
paper flap over the surface of the 
drawing, as a protection against mois- 
ture, dirt, or erasure. Sometimes a 
transparent tissue flap is added, be- 
neath the heavier flap, so that alter- 
ations, corrections, suggestions, or 


mechanical directions may be written 
thereon, instead of on the face of the 
drawing. For perishable pencil or 
water color drawings, the best protec- 
tion is a flap of thin, transparent cel- 
luloid. The transparent flap permits 
complete inspection and renders pro- 
tection against moist or dirty fingers. 

When a dry oil painting is required 
in a hurry, or when it is desirable to 
use oil technique on paper or illustra- 
tion board, use either striper’s colors 
ground in japan, or printer’s_ inks. 
These come in tubes about the same 
range of color, and about same price 
as artist’s oil colors. They should be 
thinned with gasoline, naptha, or other 
volatile thinner. 

Subtle gradations, similar to air- 
brush effects, may be obtained in 
pencil, crayon, or pastel drawings by 
similar tool. Charcoal, pastel, or any 
grained or rough-surfaced paper must 
be used. The stiff brush is used to 
apply the powdered pigment in much 
the same manner used in wet paint- 
ing, and the completed painting should, 
of course, be treated with fixatif. This 
works particularly well in_ stencil 
processes. GEOFFREY ARCHBOLD 


Structural lines of flower dis- 
plays described in an article by 
Mr. Green elsewhere in this issue 
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@ It has been said that ‘Masks are as old as religion and 

as new as the radio.” They have played an important 
part in almost every social, dramatic, and religious activity 
of the human race. The medicine men in savage races, in- 
cluding our own Indians, use the mask extensively in their 
eerie ceremonies. The Egyptian priests used masks repre- 
senting the ibis, the hawk, the ram, and the bull, with the 
addition of immense head-dresses, to frighten away evil 
gods. The Greeks used tragic and comic masks as symbols 
of the stage. We still use these same symbols to portray 
our own theater. The Japanese and Javanese use character 
masks extensively in their dramas and dances of the pres- 
ent day, and our own interpretive plays and dance dramas 
are making the mask popular once more. 

The technique of mask making requires definite pre- 
paratory work and thought by the student in the analysis 
of the character, nationality, or abstract idea to be repre- 
sented. Examination must be made of the lines imprinted 
by life on the face, such as pain, contentment, joy, greed, 
jealousy, etc. Abstract subjects, such as “The Machine 


Age,” an episode in the dance drama for which the ac- 
companying masks were made, must be discussed and in- 
terpreted in design. Shadows and lights need to be ex- 
aggerated on account of the various elevation and lighting 
effects on the stage. 

We have discarded the plaster cast for the simpler 


MASK MAKING PREPARING 


The ever alluring false face 
has always been of interest 
to those of a creative turn 
of mind and in recent years 


the work of W. T. Benda 


has been in the foreground 


BY AMY BROWN 


method of modeling the mold from the prepared clay, 
which does not harden and can be used many times over. 
This also eliminates greasing before the paper is put on. 
The modeling must be bold and free, with no small details. 
The incising must be deep and clear with no undercuts or 
the mask will not come away from the mold. Paper soft 
enough to be pliant yet strong enough not to tear easily 
is used. We found that paper towels and newspapers were 
best, used in alternate layers so that each part of the mask 
could be thoroughly covered, and a count was kept of the 
number of layers used. The paper was torn in small pieces, 
the first layer dipped in clear water, and the succeeding 
layers in one part of glue to two parts of water, taking 
care to press each piece firmly down into the corners. About 
five or six layers are sufficient and make the mask light 
enough to wear comfortably. When the paper is thoroughly 
dry, the whole is turned upside down, the edges of the clay 
loosened, and the mask lifted off. Small holes for eyes and 
nostrils can be cut most anywhere in the mask as they do 
not show from the audience, but it is best to have them in 
a shadow. An opening for air is cut in the mouth. Show 
card is best for pamting. For the masks shown, radiator 
gilt was used as a foundation, with show card shadows. 
The construction of the mask is not everything. For the 
stage especially, design and color are of great importance, 
and perfection is not so necessary, depending much on 
whether the mask is to be used for other purposes or not. 
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LEAD OVERLAY 


BY HARRIETT WILSON © 


This process is a delightfully simple 
one for the beginner or amateur 
and offers splendid opportunity for 
: experience in design execution. 
While the craft is easy it may be 
used to similate the similar craft 
practised in Germany during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 


At the right is a wooden box cov- 
ered with lead overlay producing 
a rich and strikingly decorative result 


Design for end panels 
of the box shown in 
the illustration above 
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FOR BEGINNERS 


STEPS IN PROCESS 


1. Enamel the wooden box a bright 
color over a priming coat of paint. 

2. On pieces of paper which are cut 
to fit the sides and top of the box plan 
designs in silhouette with connected 
masses because of the nature of the 
material. The edges of these masses 
should be restrained. 

3. Transfer the design for each part 
to the corresponding piece of lead by 
pricking through the paper. Care 
must be taken to distinguish between 
parts of the design to be cut out and 
those to be left. 

4. Cut out the design with a heavy 
knife and mallet. 

5. Smooth up any rough edges with 
a file and emery paper. 

6. Drill holes where the nails are to 
come, keeping in mind the idea that 
they form part of the design. 

7. Nail the design accurately on the 
box with the round headed nails. 

8. Smooth up all edges and if you 
wish, a light coat of transparent lac- 
quer may be applied. 


MATERIALS 


The materials needed are: 1. Sheet 
lead, such as is used on roofs, one- 
eight or one-quarter inch thick, though 
the thinner sheet is more desirable, 
being easier to cut. 2. A strong pen 
knife. 3. A block, table or board on 
which to cut the lead. 4. A wooden 
mallet. 5. Enamel or oil paints. 6. A 
hand drill or other small drill to make 
holes for nails. 7. Small wire nails, 
brass or steel, with round heads. They 
should be from one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch in length. 8. An 
unfinished article suitable for this 
kind of decoration. 

Some objects this decoration may 
be used on are: wall sconces, maga- 
zine holders, book ends, end _ tables, 
smoking stands, panels, etc., but the 
process is essentially the same in 
every case. Back issues of DESIGN 
contain many plates that may be used 
as source material for this craft. The 
Pennsylvania-German number (March 
1932), is especially rich in units of 
design which may be easily adapted. 
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FINIS 


This linoleum cut used as a finishing 
note in the school publication is by 
Anton Luckenbach and with the other 
illustration above was made under 
the direction of Mabel F. Williams 


DANDELIONS 


This stylized panel of 
dandelions in the rain 
was made by Beatrice 


Lee of the Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
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pleasing foreword 
decoration designed 
by Zenon Muhovich of 
the Lindblom High 
School, Chicago, Ill. 


This illustration at the 
right as well as the 
decorative letter above 
were produced in the 
novel manner explained 
' in the preceding num- 
ber of this Magazine 
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This unique arrange- 
ment of units seem to 
be flowers but are 
developed in quite a 
different style as ex- 
plained in the issue of 


July-August DESIGN 
DESIGN 
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A 
SURFACE 
PATTERN 


This rhythmic all-over design by 
Harriett Wilson, was built on an 
arrangement of machine rhythms 
taken from a sand washing ma- 
chine, familiar about sand pits. 
A careful drawing such as is 
shown below was first made and 
the stylized result followed an 
analytic study of the drawing 


As a contrast, to the left is shown 
a flower motif taken from a piece 
of Mexican pottery or Majolica. 
Adaptation of such motifs to de- 
signs for the present day environ- 
ment is much more difficult and in 
many cases produces less appropriate 
results than the process outlined above 
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THE ROMAN GALLEY 


This is the second in the series of 
articles on ship models by Mr. 
Williams as he developed them 
in the Laboratory of Industries in 


the High School at Norwood, Ohio 


= The present model, a trireme, is based upon a descrip- 

tion written during the time of Julius Caesar. The 
construction has been simplified, yet it retains the most 
important features. These have a considerable degree of 
accuracy and present a decorative appearance. The original 
Roman galley wass approximately 150 feet in length and 18 
feet in width. It was operated by slaves during combats, at 
the rate of ten knots an hour. If the rowers failed to keep 
time with the gavel they were lashed and beaten cruelly. 
The fighting force consisted of regular legionary soldiers 
stationed on the deck and commanded by a Centurion. The 
enemy was attacked from the fighting tower. The vessel 
was drawn close with grappling hooks and a hand to hand 
battle ensued. A favorite means of attack was to ram the 
enemy ship by means of a sharp beak. A galley thus dis- 
abled soon filled with water and sank carrying with it all 
slaves who were chained to the benches. (See historical 
references at the end of this problem, for further reading.) 

The plan should first be drawn full size. To do this, 
secure a piece of wrapping paper, approximately 18” by 
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BY WALTER R. WILLIAMS 


24” and cover the surface with 2” squares. This done, use 
a sharp pencil and draw in the side and top plans of the 
galley which have been reduced in size for this publication. 
The proportion should be carefully determined for this 
enlarged plan is the working drawing. Any changes desired 
in the model may well be made here in the enlarged plans. 
The model described is 1814 inches in length. The hull 
is fashioned from a solid block. Secure a piece of wood 
(mahogany preferable) 214 inches thick, 4” wide, and 
20” long. The width of the block corresponds to the thick- 
ness of the hull. By using carbon paper the outline of the 
hull, No. 1, is traced upon one of the 4” sides of the block. 
The tower, No. 2, and the swan’s neck, No. 4, are made 
and attached later. By use of the band or coping saw cut 
on the line and the hull will appear as in Fig. A. From the 
top view obtain the curve of the bow and saw out the sharp 
beak with which enemy ships were rammed and sunk. 
Round the stern in the shape of a swan’s breast. Round 
off evenly edge No. 5, on both sides of the hull. Platform 
No. 3, is of thin wood and covers the raised portion of the 
hull. The top view shows its shape. The swan’s head, No. 4, 
is shown full size in Fig. B. This may be of ply-wood to 
give added strength to the neck or it may be sawn from a 
piece of mahogany. The details of the fighting tower are 
given full size in Fig. C. Four parapets (1) are made and 
fastened to block (m) by glue. The base of block (m) is 
glued in its position on the hull. A small hole is bored in 
the center of the deck, 414 inches from the fighting 
tower. Mast, No. 18, which is 6” long is fastened in it. 
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FIG. A 


RAILING DETAIL 


FIG. D 


Now the model is ready for staining. Secure a small amount 
of walnut or brown mahogany stain and with 2 piece of 
cotton-waste apply it to all surfaces of the model. Wipe 
all surplus stain off. While the stain is drying, the details 
shown may be prepared. Strips, No. 6, run from bow to 
stern on each side.. These are cut with a razor blade from 
thin cardboard and should not be over 14” in width. Several 
extras should be made in order to provide for the decoration 
around the stern of the model. This done the railing, No. 7, 
may be cut. A detailed view of this occurs in Fig. D. The 
length of both sides should correspond with the proportion 
on the plan. The stern railing fits around the platform, 
No. 3. The steering oar is in full detail in Fig. E and is 
cut from cardboard with a razor blade. Its handle is of 
white pine curved at the upper end. This may be accom- 
plished by steaming that part over the spout of a teakettle 
and allowing it to dry in the curved position. The orna- 
ments, shown at 8 and 9, are drawn full size at Fig F. 
Cut two of each from thin cardboard. The piercing blades, 
No. 10, are shown full size in Fig. G. This should be cut 
from a piece of strong cardboard. Three windows (x) in 
Fig. C are cut from cardboard. These details are now ready 
for the bronzing liquid or paint. Two coats will be necessary 
for the best appearance. When dry, these pieces are applied 
in the following order. The strips, No. 6, are glued in place 
including those around the stern. The railings, No. 7; the 
piercing knives, No. 10; the decorations, Nos. 8 and 9; and 
the windows, (x) in Fig. C are assembled. The steering 
oar, Fig. E, is held in place by two screw eyes fastened in 
the hull. The hatches, Nos. 11 and 12, are made of card- 
board and glued to the hull. The oars are in three rows, 
those in each row being spaced an inch apart. These rows 
are half an inch apart respectively. Oars made of large 
size tooth picks have a uniform appearance. Study the 
drawing carefully and after determining the proper angle 
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STEERING OAR 


FIG. G FIG. E 


ORNAMENTY 


FIG. F 


ENSIGNIA 


FIG. H 


use an awl or sharp nail making a depression of 14” where 
each oar is to be inserted. Fasten the oars beginning with 
the lower tier. Set the two end oars of the row first with 
ambroid or good quality glue and then see to it that the - 
oars in between correspond in appearance and length. After 
all oars are in place and firmly dried they are given two 
coats of bronzing liquid. (All other details were bronzed 
before they were applied.) A tent like awning may be made 
of cardboard, finished in bronze, and placed on the plat- 
form, No. 3, under the swan’s neck. Beam, No. 13, on the 
bow may be carved from any piece of wood, finished in 
bronze, and firmly glued in place. The sail, No. 14, may 
be constructed from any small piece of white or tan cloth. 
It is fastened to the spars in the furled position. The re- 
duced plan shows its appearance when completed. The 
military insignia, No. 15, is shown in full size detail in 
Fig. H. This surmounts the tip of the mast. 
SELECTED REFERENCES: 

Chatterton, E. K. The Romance of the Ship. Chap. I. 


Holand, R. 8S. Historic Ships. Chap I. 
Wallace, L. Ben Hur. Chaps. III and IV. 
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THE TEACHING OF ART, by Margaret E. Mathias. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 343 pp. 


™ This book is written as a text for practice teachers in 

art, but would doubtless be a very helpful reference for 
any regular teacher of art. It is the third in a series deal- 
ing with the teaching of art in the elementary grades, all 
written by Miss Mathias. 

Art is considered to be a response to experience through 
materials and therefore is taught (1) to help each person 
to develop his own creative power, (2) to help him master 
the principles of arrangement so that he may satisfy his 
desire for beauty, and (3) to help him to understand and 
enjoy the best works of others. Such art teaching can only 
be efficiently done when based on a recognition of the 
children’s skills, interests, and abilities discovered by care- 
ful observation of the individual children. From a know!- 
edge of materials and methods of manufacture comes the 
much-needed respect and understanding for the work of 
others and a basis for wise selection of articles which we 
all purchase. 

Miss Mathias gives a lengthy discussion of the materials 
of vision,—line, form, value, and color,—which, she says, 
have three types of uses. These three uses are named 
symbolic, meaning lines or writing, pictorial, or the painted 
picture, and emotional, which express feelings. All of the 
patterns, or arrangements, of visual elements should arouse 
pleasure in the observer. Almost half of the book is con- 
cerned with the principles of arrangement which are similar 
in all arts. The discussions under this section come mainly 
under the headings of Unity, Balance, Visual Weight, Pro- 
portion, Rhythm, Emphasis, Relationship of the Elements, 
Adequacy and Adaptation, Art Problems in the Training 
School, and Art Problems in Teaching. All but the last 
two named are directly a discussion of the principles, 
throughout which great stress is laid on the fact that they 
are only parts of a much more important whole. Under 
Art Problems there is a detailed discussion of various 
projects to be worked out involving all of the art principles 
just given and suggested further application. Art Problems 
in Teaching very fully discusses, in general, the art prob- 
lems of the school and stresses the objectives of art teach- 
ing which strives towards developing growth in children’s 
art activities by providing an environment that will help 
these children grow in aesthetic realizations. To produce 
such surroundings, the teacher must understand and apply 
the principles of education to art teaching and understand 
the aesthetic interests of children so as to start to build 
from the child’s aesthetic level. Knowledge must be given 
when the child feels a need for it and that knowledge must 
be used and practiced so that satisfaction results from the 
greater skill acquired through it and the child gets a feeling 
of his growth, or improvement, by the addition of that 
knowledge. Since growth is the important issue in school 
art work, rather than acquiring skill or technique, each 
child must be given a part in all phases of that work. 
Miss Mathias says, quite definitely, that all criticisms of 
a child’s work should be constructive and should be fol- 
lowed by a suggestion as to how a beautiful arrangement 
could be attained in the work criticized. 
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The last part of the book is devoted to Drawing,—which 
the author believes a very valuable activity since it is a 
means of expression for all ages, an activity directed toward 
a definite end” — Related Manual Activities, Art Appre- 
ciation, and Units of work. Under appreciation it is pointed 
out that increased knowledge and experience will result in 
a greater appreciation of the content, composition, and 
craftsmanship of the art piece. The appreciation of a child 
will differ from that of an adult in that it lacks a response 
to live and does not include intellectual analysis or in- 
terpretation in terms of his own experiences. The work 
units must be a direct outgrowth of the pupils’ interests 
and provide an opportunity for art activity along that line. 
A lesson plan must be considered as a very flexible thing 
which is mainly a preparation for the lesson planned to 
gain for the pupils’ knowledge, appreciation, growth, and 
a reasonable skill. 


A PROGRAM OF ART EDUCATION FOR CONNECTICUT by 
Joseph Wiseltier, Supt. Art Ed., State Board of Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn. 38 pp. 


@ This book is made up in nine sections, one section giving 
the appendix. It is a well made and well bound book, 
so arranged that new sections may be added or old ones 
removed; fully illustrated, showing views of interiors, 
school building and children’s work. | 

Section one, the introduction includes a description of 
what we mean by self-expression, who is an artist, what 
is a fad or a necessity, what art is used for, what art 
contributes to education, its educational objectives. It also 
gives a description of state supervisory service, and how 
art work is carried on in Connecticut. 

Section two takes up the subject of what we mean by 
an Art Education. It starts by describing what is education, 
what we mean by an art education though ending with no 
definite conclusion. A description of Fine and Industrial 
Arts follows, with neither of these subjects fully defined, 
but Art Education seems to be an established term. A 
short description of what a general art course should be 
with a list of subjects which should come under special 
Art Courses. 

Section three deals with art terminology. In this sec- 
tion a list of terms is given by a committee of the Federal 
Council on Art Education, also a chart showing the class- 
ification of the four types of activities. Section four dis- 
cusses the problems of curriculum building—how to prepare 
a course of study, what it should contain, and the interest 
and capacities at different grade levels. This section would 
be very helpful to teachers preparing a course of study. 

Section five gives a discussion on the subject matter to 
be taught in the grades. This should be very helpful to 
those who are not experienced in making out an art pro- 
gram or to one who wishes to revise their course in art. 
It suggests material to use and a method “of approach”. 

Section six gives a lengthy discussion of the duties of 
the superintendent of schools and the art supervisor as well 
as the qualifications of the supervisor. Section seven dis- 
cusses how service is available to art teachers. Various 
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memorials are described here and how they may be used 
in art teaching. 

What Connecticut schools are doing in art is described 
in section eight. It contains a very good outline of an art 
course in appreciation from Seymour, Conn., and also has 
a suggestive outline on flower arrangement, color study, 
drawing, painting and clay work, also reproduction of 
children’s work. —D. E. SHAFFER. 


ADVENTURES IN THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION by Blohm and 
Raubicheck. Published by Prentice-Hall Inc., 1932, New 
York. 387 pp. 

@ While this book was written as an English text-book, 

to be used in the last two years of the secondary school, 
its authors, being artists, have many suggestions and much 
help for the teacher of art and the student. It is planned 
for a year’s work if the course is devoted solely to com- 
position or will require two years for completion if the 
course is a combination of composition and literature. 

The authors state that the main end of high school 
writing courses is to develop more interesting human beings 
through creative expression, and they consistently but un- 
obtrusively stress those phases of composition in any field 
that will enlarge the pupils’ capacity to understand and 
enjoy life. The dominant characteristic of the whole book 
is its leading on quality. It is so arranged as to present 
significant materials and ideas in such a way that they sug- 
gest numerous and varied relations besides supplying a 
stimulus for individual creative composition. That ma- 
terials must be organized into a unity of effect is recognized, 
but it is further pointed out that the students should not 
worry about that aspect for “anxiety and worry about rules 
and principles often hinder the spontaneous creative im- 
pulse that we wish to develop”’. 

Pride in one’s work, or craftsmanship, is given attention 
as well as the development of sincere creative expression. 
Craftsmanship is considered a love of one’s work plus an 
interest in and a respect for the materials and the tools 
with which he works which will lead to a real desire for 
perfection in every detail of the thing created. 

At the beginning of this book, it is pointed out that the 
technique of the art class might very effectively be more 
widely employed in English work. From time to time there 
are illustrations of this method. Any artist lives in his 
work of art and a sincere expression of an individual’s own 
ideas comes close to being a work of art. Such honesty 
cannot be produced, however, from an empty head or heart. 

To summarize we might say that “Adventures in 
Thought and Expression” seeks to expand the pupils’ 
ability to create by encouraging a thorough interest and 
understanding of people and things, a mastery of the tools 
with which they work, and harmonious cooperation of 
groups of individuals. The interrelation and importance of 
art in connection with all other school subjects is em- 
phatically shown in this book. 

—FRANCES MARIE EVANS. 


ART APPRECIATION, by M. Rose Collins and Olive L. Riley. 
Published by the Harcourt, Brace Co., 1931. 318 pp. 
$1.80. 

™ This book is an interesting and timely art manual writ- 
ten in the form of a text-book for students in secondary 

and art schools, being especially suitable for a teacher’s use. 

It aims to give the student a foundation in the appreciation 

of the arts through graded exercises in design. It takes up 

in a systematic manner those real art problems confronting 
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the home and the community as well as those of the school 
room. It treats the subjects of design, interior decoration, 
theatre arts, city planning, dress design, lettering, printing, 
posters, pottery, textiles, metal work, architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting. Exercises that fully cover the subject 
treated follow each chapter. Modern Art is presented in a 
delightfully interesting fashion with proper relation to the 
Art of the past. In addition this book contains a section 
on personalities — imaginary, autobiographical sketches of 
artists based on historical facts. Two other features of this 
manual are a dictionary of artists and a list of one hundred 
and fifty questions and corresponding answers, designed to 
give the student a self-testing review. The illustrations 
throughout are most carefully chosen and show unusual 
variety as well as discrimination in their choice and order 
presented so that the reader may most easily appreciate the 
point of view set forth by the authors. This attitude 
towards art appreciation in the schools is based on several 
years of study and experiment by these authors in public 
schools of New York City. That they have based the study 
of appreciation throughout on design is significant and they 
have well said that, ““The designer, the artist is a builder. 
His creation may be a painting, a poster, or a piece of 
jewelry, but regardless of its form, if finely done, it will be 
built upon the same foundations, the same plan, upon which 
all works of art are built. This foundation, this plan, 
is design.” 


PRIMITIVE AND PEASANT ART. Published by Keramic Studio 
Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 1932. Price $4.00. 


@ One of the most helpful publications of the recent 

months, as far as the teacher of design and art appreci- 
ation is concerned, is this profusely illustrated and hand- 
somely bound volume which covers a great variety of crafts, 
processes, arts and periods of culture. Starting with the 
bushmen and caveman, designs which greets one’s eye as 
he opens the cover, the reader soon sees much live material 
on the art of the primitive African with his superb knowl- 
edge of form and materials suited to its greatest expression. 
This section covers approximately twenty-four pages. From 
the art of the American Indian, with countless illustrations 
from the tribes of the Southwest and Northwest, covering 
about twenty pages, the student of design can get much 
inspiration and help in abstract design and its application 
to pottery and jewelry. 

No art is richer than that of our Mexican neighbors, so 
the book includes over twenty pages of the various phases 
of that art. Those who are interested in the rich decorative 
quality of the Czechoslovakian, there is much in this volume 
which shows the highly stylized flower motifs as they are 
developed and later used as decoration for interiors, ceram- 
ics, textiles and furniture. These twenty pages are filled 
with help. Moving to other parts of Europe through the 
art of the Scandinavian countries, the reader finds a wealth 
of material with whole interiors reproduced, to give the 
feeling of relationships between the interesting arts of 
these northern people. There are about twenty-eight pages 
given to this as well as to Polish arts and those of the 
Pennsylvania-German, both of which are replete with a 
luxurious arrangement of applied design. The latter section 
comes with the growing interest in the folk arts of the 
United States which all American art students should not 
fail to see. The book sums up beautifully the various 
phases of the decorative arts in its materials, methods and 
significance in the lines of primitive and peasant peoples 
filling a long felt need. — —PAUL MALLORY. 
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